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2. LOW PRODUCTIVITY. One reason for the overpopulation of Russia is
that the average acreage of crops is only about 10 acres for each man on
the farm in contrast to 14 in Germany, 34 in the United States as a whole,
and 70 in Iowa. In former times the shortness of the planting season and
the primitive nature of the agricultural implements made it impossible
to cultivate more than this. In modern times the lack of new land fit to be
cultivated has a similar limiting effect. In addition to this the yield per
acre is low, averaging 700 pounds of grain per acre for all cereal crops
against 1,150 in the United States as a whole, 1,690 in Iowa, and 1,730 in
Germany. Moreover, Russia raises only a relatively small acreage of
crops that bring a high return per acre, such as potatoes, flax, cotton,
vegetables, and fruits. Making allowances for these differences, and
reckoning that a pound or bushel of each crop has the same value in all
countries, we find that the average production per man on the farms shows
approximately the following ratios: Russia 1, Mississippi 4, Germany S1/^,
the United States 7VL and Iowa 15.

If machinery is introduced into a country such as Russia, it permits
more land to be cultivated. Unless expensive methods of cultivation are
employed, however, the yield per acre on the new land averages less than
on the land already cultivated. The reason why such land has remained
uncultivated is generally that it is so cold, so dry, so swampy, has such
poor soil, or is otherwise so poor that it could not be made to pay under
old methods. The amount of new but relatively poor land that can thus
be brougLt into cultivation in Russia is almost certainly Jess than 50 per
cent as extensive as the land already in cultivation. Let us suppose,
however, that this amount can be cultivated. Let us also make the
highly improbable supposition that all the land, old and new, is so well
cultivated that it yields twice as much per acre as formerly. Even then
the return per man among the farm population would still be only 40 per
cent as great as among the average farmers of the United States.

The poverty of Russia cannot be remedied by taking people off the
farms and setting them to work in factories. Even if industry should
continue to expand, it could not absorb more than the normal increase in
population due to the high birthrate. The births exceed the deaths by
about 3 million people per year. Thus, even under the most favorable
conditions, the 75 per cent of the people of the Soviet Republic who live
on farms are not likely for many decades to attain a standard of produc-
tivity more than one-third that of the average American farmer. This
explains why we say that overpopulation is one of Russia's greatest handi-
caps. We have dwelt on this because the same line of reasoning applies to
China, India, Japan, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and even to Italy and Central
Europe in a less acute form.